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Even with my limited abilities it would not be hard to be 
more interesting on this subject than I shall allow myself to be. 
Only a small fraction of the witty and plausible things have been 
said about the problem that will be said before November. Some- 
thing more than smart sayings will be necessary, however, before 
we shall have got very far toward resolving the situation. Chris- 
tianizing any part of life always has been an irksome task, and 
it is not likely to be less so in the future. It is almost as hard 
to state the task in proportioned and balanced terms as it is to 
contribute toward its performance. Christians are due for much 
hard thinking before they are qualified to plan intelligently for 
the Christianizing of industry. My aim now is to locate some 
of the more important points of departure for surveying the cen- 
tral moral question of our time. I must try to be judicial, although 
I know that to succeed I must be tedious. 

But this is not the worst. In nine-tenths of what I am about 
to say I may seem to have ignored the subject entirely, and to have 

1 The last of a series of ten lectures delivered Sunday afternoons of the Winter 
Quarter, 1920, by members of the Faculty of the University of Chicago, on the gen- 
eral subject: "Christianity and the Modern World." 
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halted at the start to mark time with trite observations about 
preliminaries. In my own conception, however, in the first nine- 
tenths of what I shall say I shall be trying to weld several strands 
of substantial commonplace into a shaft solid and weighty enough 
to carry the arrowhead of specially pertinent detail in the remaining 
tenth. 

I would not inflict the dull analysis that follows, if it were not 
my deliberate judgment that a university man cannot say the 
things which I shall say at last, without danger of doing more harm 
than good; unless he prepares the way for them by proof that they 
are not mere outbursts of superficial feeling, but conclusions from 
laborious survey in three dimensions. 

It might seem desirable to treat the subject historically. All 
of us would be glad to know the whole story about the influence 
which Christianity has had throughout its ages in promoting 
economic justice. 

Unfortunately, nobody knows that whole story, and prob- 
ably no one ever will. The records are incomplete, and such as 
they are they never tell the whole truth — not even about their own 
time and place. 

For instance, the influence of Martin Luther upon the acute 
issues of industrial justice in his own day is still a dubious ques- 
tion. It is by no means certain that the great reformer of the 
church was not a tool of industrial repression and oppression. 

For another instance a member of our own historical depart- 
ment has brought to light the fact that one of the most important 
theological seminaries in the United States, a seminary not unknown 
to most residents of Chicago, was founded probably in part for 
the glory of God, but certainly in part to defeat the abolitionists. 

It is easier to picture the past as we wish it had been than 
as it really was. When I was first studying church history in 
the theological seminary a book appeared which has served as a 
warning to me ever since. It was by Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
at that time regarded by many as the most eminent pulpit orator 
in the United States. The book was entitled The Divine Origin 
of Christianity Indicated by Its Historical Effects. The volume 
was large and imposing in appearance, and the contents would 
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be equally imposing upon any completely passive mind. Upon 
any mind that demands proof and weighs evidence the book would 
make the impression of an extravagantly exaggerated claim. I 
have not seen it for many years, but to the best of my recollection 
it credits Christianity with every good thing which Western civi- 
lization has accomplished. The fact is that during most of its 
lifetime Christianity has been maintaining a desperate struggle 
for mere survival within this Western civilization, yes, even within 
the church which professes to be the embodiment of Christianity. 
The unvarnished truth is that many of the achievements of Western 
civilization have been realized in spite of deadly opposition within 
the church. Any encouragement to these achievements which 
may have come from the modicum of Christianity that persisted 
within the church is often invisible, and its effects are only partially 
measurable. We think we can recognize the Christian spirit when- 
ever it shows itself warring against the discordant un-Christian 
spirit of a given time. Social issues are usually so confused, how- 
ever, that we are not always able to distinguish genuine Christianity 
from unscrupulous hypocrisy. All in all then, every man with 
fairly developed historical sense is aware that we have at best 
very inadequate means of measuring the relative influence of Chris- 
tianity. As a matter of strict reasoning, therefore, we are in a posi- 
tion only to guess how much or how little of what we value in 
present civilization would have been here if Christianity had 
never come into existence at all. 

It may even turn out that Bernard Shaw's fling may rise to the 
rank of a sober historical conclusion, namely, the strongest argu- 
ment for Christianity is that it has never been tried! 

But I must protest against being misunderstood. I am not 
belittling Christianity. I am not impeaching the quality of its 
influence wherever it has succeeded in making itself felt. I do not 
doubt that Christianity has wrought effectively for good in the 
life of the Western peoples. I simply warn that it is a mistaken 
service to Christianity to claim for it more than can be proved. 
Christianity has been only one among many factors that have 
shaped Western civilization. Social science is so immature as yet 
that not even an adequate technique for measuring the proportional 
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influence of these factors has been invented. Even if we had the 
technique, it is more than doubtful whether the necessary evidence 
can ever be recovered to furnish the technique the material for 
accurate proportional rating of the different factors in civilization. 
The material and intellectual achievements of Babylonians and 
Egyptians and Greeks, for example, were before Christianity. 
The Ten Commandments were before Christianity. Such accom- 
plishments as these were men's discoveries of physical and moral 
values by the processes of experimentation. Doubtless those 
processes would have continued, with or without Christianity. 
We believe that Christianity powerfully accelerated these pro- 
cesses, but we have no right to assume that they would have 
stopped without the support of Christianity. Critical history 
gives us no right to believe that Christian influences have bulked 
larger on the average since the crucifixion than they have since 
January, 1914. No responsible estimate of the ratio of Christian 
influence during these recent years could rate it higher than mild 
mitigation of some of the evils of war and war times, and con- 
tributing stimulus to some of the meliorating activities incident 
to war. To say the least, the main actuators in the Western 
world since 19 14 have been something very different from Chris- 
tianity. Whatever the activities have been which have made 
today's civilization what it is, they have been largely the direct 
method of reading the teachings of experience; and those of us 
who believe that, in the last synthesis, this will turn out to be a 
veracious world also believe that the tendency of this method is 
to converge toward consensus at last with everything vital in 
Christianity. The point I am trying to make plain is that between 
this direct method of learning from experience, and the antici- 
patory method of accepting Christianity in advance and trying 
to control life by its precepts, we have no adequate means for 
apportioning the credit for so much civilization as we have. 

All this explains why I do not attempt a historical survey 
of the relations between Christianity and industry. If those 
relations are not unsearchable, they are still so unsearched 
that discourse upon them would have to be very largely mere 
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individual opinion. I choose to speak rather of what ought to be 
the relations between Christianity and industry. This too is a 
subject which might easily lure one into expression of mere indi- 
vidual opinion. I shall try to be quite frank in calling your at- 
tention to anything of that character in what I say later, but at 
first I shall speak of certain fundamental things which at all events 
are not matters of mere individual opinion. They are a digest 
of a great body of opinion, though not of unanimous opinion within 
the Christian church. 

The temptation is strong also to treat the subject in a horta- 
tory way. Especially in the closing lecture of such a series as 
this one might be permitted and even expected to answer the 
question, What are we going to do about it? One might well, 
with inspired or imagined evangelistic vision, point to the 
fields white unto the harvest, and wax fervid in appeal for a 
Christian crusade on a scale proportionate with the world's pres- 
ent needs. I shall resist that temptation too, and I shall con- 
fine myself to strictly expository method. The things that I 
have to say are not new. If there is anything surprising about 
them, it is that most of them have been allowed to remain so 
generally dust-and-cobweb-covered. They are primary facts and 
applications about Christianity, but all my maturer life I have 
been in a state of rarely interrupted wonderment that leaders of 
Christian thought have seemed to consider it so little worth their 
while to keep these rudiments continuously public. 

My case may be summed up in a single platitude, viz.: The 
indicated function of Christianity is to promote the Christian spirit. 

If I should let it go at that, I should have ended with that 
vain and impotent thing which the logicians call the "identical 
proposition." That futile form of expression seems to say some- 
thing, but it merely repeats itself, like "black is black" or "an 
honest man is a man who is honest." In using this form I have 
simply said that the indicated function of Christianity is to be 
Christianity. But when we have said so much intelligently we 
have implied much more. We have implied a judgment of what 
is the essence of Christianity, and how that essence is distinguished 
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from each and all of the forms with which it has been clothed, and 
from each and all of the activities with which Christianity has 
here and there been identified. 

I am not now appealing to anyone's emotions. I am trying 
to promote clear thought about a matter that has been muddled 
for two thousand years in a million minds to everyone that has 
got it straight. In a company of one hundred Americans there 
might be a hundred different theories about the essentials that 
Jesus taught. That disagreement, however, need not interfere 
in the slightest with unanimous consent of such a group of one 
hundred that whatever it was that Jesus taught, whether in pre- 
cept or in example, it was his proposal for the solution of the 
mystery of life. It was his key to the way of human salvation. 
It was his clue to the way we must all conduct ourselves in order 
that the scheme of things may ultimately work out according to 
the divine intention. It, not anyone's subsequent version of it 
was Christianity. 

There might not be quite as easy unanimity on the next point. 
Perhaps argument and reflection would be necessary before one 
hundred Americans could unanimously agree that this clue which 
Jesus offered to the divine scheme of things is essentially not a 
belief , not a creed, but a moral attitude, or, as the good old pious 
phrase had it, a spiritual frame, not any kind of external device 
or machinery. Jesus said virtually: "Thus and thus must we 
be in our hearts; so and so must we be disposed toward one another 
and toward God; after this manner must we bear our part in life, 
or else we are counting against realization of the divine scheme 
of things." In other words, Christianity is thinking as Jesus 
thought about life, and feeling as Jesus felt about life, and willing 
as Jesus willed about life. 

I will not waste time arguing that this spiritual attitude is 
quite distinct from what we know as any period of "historical 
Christianity," or any section of "the church." Each and all of 
these have been more or less successful machineries, with more or 
less clearly denned purpose to get essential Christianity realized 
in the world. At every day of its career, however, and in every 
fragment of its structure, the church is liable to inspection as to 
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the kind and degree of success which it has had in sensing essential 
Christianity, and in propagating it at its time and place. Organi- 
zations are not Christianity. They are merely more or less expe- 
dient inventions for promoting Christianity. Theologies are not 
Christianity. They are merely more or less plausible philosophies 
attempting to interpret the universe with due respect to Chris- 
tianity. Creeds, forms of worship, churches, are not Christianity. 
They are so many pedagogical devices, worth just what they turn 
out to be worth as means of bringing men actually to Christ. 

I hope I have cleared the way for what I want to say further 
in the line of the proposition that the indicated function of Chris- 
tianity is to promote the Christian spirit. I mean that all programs 
in the name of Christianity, whether they are of individuals or of 
organizations, must be authenticated or condemned by their con- 
formity or nonconformity with this standard. 

Throughout the history of Christendom two contradictory con- 
ceptions of method have always contended for mastery. They were 
conceptions which implied opposite notions of what character really 
is — the notion on the one hand that character is a condition which 
is complete in itself inside of a person, irrespective of his dealing 
with other people; the notion on the other hand that character 
is achievement of right relations with the co-operative social pro- 
cesses which, for better or for worse, are human destiny. This con- 
tradiction dates back not merely to Saint James and Saint Paul, in 
their struggles with themselves and with others to straighten out 
the relations between "faith " and ' ' works ' ' ; Jesus himself evidently 
had to meet it all through his ministry. He had to deal all the time 
with a large proportion of the something-for-nothing type of people. 
They wanted to get into the Kingdom of Heaven by simply 
repeating "Lord! Lord!" He had to show them that there is no 
other way into the Kingdom except the way of the Cross. This 
difference is in part identical and in part analogous with the present 
issue between the "cultural" and the "vocational" conception 
of education. In the rough the former of these conceptions implies 
the idea that a person may be educated by an exclusively vicarious 
and subjective process. The latter view tends to the assumption 
that a person may be educated by doing visible things only, while 
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the invisible adjustments will automatically follow. From one 
point of view, therefore, the attempt to arrive at a philosophy of 
education resolves itself into the effort to find a workable recon- 
ciliation between these contradictory ideas. 

Very similar has been the actual historical problem of the Chris- 
tian church with reference to the contradictory aspects of its 
vocation. I shall come presently to the bearing of these historical 
precedents upon our American problem of today in the relations 
between Christianity and industry. People called Christians have 
gone to opposite extremes in pursuance of these opposite notions 
of the essence of Christianity. On the one hand they have retired 
to monasteries and convents, seeking to realize the Christian spirit 
by leaving the vain world to take care of itself, and by devoting 
themselves, till death ended their program, to unsocial contempla- 
tion and austerities supposed to fit them for heaven. On the other 
hand people have ruled out so-called religious exercises altogether, 
and have tried to realize Christianity solely in the service of justice 
and mercy and charity. 

Both inside and outside the church the demand for a rendering 
of Christianity in terms of this second extreme is at its highest 
recorded intensity today. Many people both inside and outside 
the church can see no Christianity at all except in social settlements, 
or Red Cross drives, or purifying municipal politics or "abolishing 
the capitalistic state." 

Organized Christianity has made some of its most costly mis- 
takes in the past not only by forgetting its main business of pro- 
moting the Christian spirit, but by following ill-advised programs 
of exceeding its powers of applying the Christian spirit. The 
church has always sooner or later found itself on the wrong track 
when it has tried to be a military commander, or a policeman, 
or a civil or criminal judge, or a legislature, or a farmer, or a mer- 
chant, or a manufacturer, or a scientific investigator, or even a 
guardian of orphans. The proper service of the Christian church 
is to stimulate and cultivate everything in everybody's mind 
and heart which goes into the formation of the Christian spirit, 
and then to recognize the limits of its specialty as an organization 
by repeating day by day, Sunday by Sunday, to everyone within its 
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influence, "Behold I send you forth as sheep among wolves. Be 
ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. Especially 
it is your particular task to find your appropriate vocation, and to 
learn how to fill up that vocation with the spirit of Christ." 

Of course very little in this world works strictly according to 
the best formula we can make. A brick dropped from the roof 
of a house does not reach the ground in precisely the fraction of the 
current minute that the Newtonian law would predict. Life is 
life, not logic. Accordingly the division of labor just indicated is 
more easily defined than realized. A social attitude cannot be 
acquired in a social vacuum. We might conceivably learn to talk 
the language of a social spirit if we were confined for life in a 
solitary cell and taking correspondence lessons in ethics. There 
would be no knowing whether the lessons had borne any of the 
fruits of a social spirit until we had mingled with our fellow-men 
under circumstances which demanded choices between social and 
unsocial action. We cannot be courteous, considerate, sympa- 
thetic, helpful, truthful, loyal, just, except in actual dealings with 
other people under circumstances which involve temptation to be 
discourteous, inconsiderate, unfeeling, burdensome, untruthful, 
treacherous, unjust. Moral character cannot consist simply and 
solely of a quality lodged inside of a person. Moral character 
is merely moral possibility until it joins the necessary other pole 
of its being in yolitions. These volitions actually close circuits 
between the person and something or somebody outside of himself. 
They tell the story of what the person essentially is. I do not 
know whether I am truthful or not, so long as I am in a situation 
in which there is no truth or untruth for me to tell, or no motive 
either for the telling or the withholding. I can know whether I 
am truthful or not only when it is up to me to confess some truth 
which it would apparently profit me to conceal. 

When we say then that the business of the Christian church 
is to promote the Christian spirit, we have virtually said that the 
main, foremost, fundamental, and constant business of the Chris- 
tian church is to do its utmost to help as many people as possible 
to realize Christian lives. On the other hand, a practical con- 
sequence of this very fact is that the Christian church has never 
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a great while at a time confined itself strictly to spiritual education 
in the most detached sense. Instinctively the Christian church 
has pressed out into the world of everyday men for concrete labo- 
ratory experiment with applications of its abstract teachings. 
Although, as I have said, grave mistakes have been committed 
in carrying out this well-intentioned policy, there can be little 
doubt that organized Christianity will continue the same policy 
progressively in the future. Wherever it finds a problem situation 
among actual people, its instinct will move it to test out the reality 
of its teaching by inducing people to try it in practice. Accord- 
ingly Christianity is bound to submit itself more and more to the 
test of service in all the legitimate operations of life, and the more 
obvious the need of assistance the more certain will Christianity 
be to welcome the test. In particular, because of present condi- 
tions Christians are bound to express their Christianity by flocking 
more and more into the service of economic justice. In many 
ways this is likely to be true not only of individuals, but of churches 
and combinations of churches. 

That being the case, I do not know of any more timely service 
that a single voice can render to religion, and so to humanity, at 
the present moment, than in the most emphatic appeal in its power 
to the church not to be stampeded in either direction; namely, not 
to be driven to the abortion demanded by that counterfeit religion 
which charges the ministers with preaching "politics" or "ethics" 
instead of "the gospel," whenever they drive home Christianity 
close to the acute sins of their times. On the other hand there is 
equal menace in mistaken zeal to silence the charge of indifference 
to real human needs by a miscellaneous busy-bodying which gets 
to the roots of no social evils, but diverts the church from its crucial 
function of converting men to the spirit of Jesus Christ. It is no 
easy matter for Christianity to find and to keep the golden mean 
between being too little and too much in and of this world. 

I must add in passing that Christians have never made enough 
of one obvious answer to both these complaints. Christians may 
stifle them both by demanding cases of enterprises surely making 
for the good of mankind which do not depend largely upon the 
support and leadership of men and women who claim Christianity 
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as their ruling motive. The number of cases in which Christians 
are conspicuously absent is small enough to prove that, considered 
numerically, Christians are doing more than their share of the 
world's work. This leadership of Christians in all humanizing 
work rather than direct assumption by the church as an organiza- 
tion of operations not properly its own, is the best exhibit and the 
best vindication of the actual function of Christianity. 

An intelligent conception of loyalty to the indicated function 
of Christianity never has involved withdrawal from the problems 
of the real world in order to satisfy preferred claims of some other 
imagined world. As we have observed, a part of the failure of the 
church throughout the Christian Era has been due to the contrary 
idea. In certain times and places the church has been supposed 
to be acting under a mandate to be a slacker in the business of 
this world in order the better to prepare for heaven. It is too 
late in the day for anyone on this platform to parley with that 
notion. It still lurks in certain minds, but we do not expect them 
in a university audience. Jesus proposed his spiritual attitude 
as the unique, thoroughgoing, sufficient remedy for all the moral 
evils of this world. "Seek ye first the Kingdom of God" — that is, 
the reign of the Christian spirit — "and all these things will be 
added." Jesus tried to make his generation understand that the 
only way the world can ever stop being a world of universal cross 
purposes and thwartings and bafflements and defeats and woes 
will be to breed out of the world the type of people who think 
always first and last of themselves, and to substitute a breed of 
men and women who will actually take God seriously and will 
be disposed toward one another sympathetically. Jesus tried to 
persuade his neighbors that life will be the same impossible mix 
so long as everybody pitches in to make it a conspiracy of every- 
body to get ahead of everybody else. Jesus tried to convince his 
time that the only way out of this mess must be acceptance of 
the world as the domain of a beneficent Father, and adoption 
of the belief that the only economy which can fit this world per- 
manently is the economy of brotherly love. So far as the meager 
records of Jesus' teachings inform us, his entire career as a teacher 
was devoted to applying this big idea to petty cases. That is, 
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they were petty in themselves, but he made them the means of 
clarifying the tremendous principle. He tried to show all sorts 
and conditions of men what his spirit of life would mean if it were 
in control in their own situations. He tried to show what that 
spirit would be in action in the precise situation of the different 
kinds of common people with whom he mingled. It has been 
only by the most strained interpretation of the record that Jesus 
has been made to lend sanction to the detached and unearthly 
types of religion. By violence to the evidence, many counterfeit 
Christianities have provided themselves with pretexts for ignoring 
the actual moral problems of real people, and for turning religion 
into some sort of orgy on the one hand, or into vain contemplation 
of the sins of other centuries and the joys of other worlds. 

I said that I should not try to pass off my own private opinion 
as a word of authority. With my present public it is a matter of 
form rather than of necessity to remark that not everyone who 
calls himself a Christian today accepts what I have been saying. 
Not everyone who calls himself a Christian believes that the 
mission of Christianity is to Christianize human life. There are 
still nominal Christians who persist in the belief that the business 
of Christianity is to make as many people as possible as indifferent 
as possible to everything involved in this life, in the expectation 
that this type of mundane slacking will secure reservations in 
heaven. Recent declarations, however, by representatives of large 
sections of the church, Catholic and Protestant alike, throughout 
the world, show that the tide of Christian affairs at the present 
moment is setting very strongly in the direction I have indicated. 
The dominant belief of virile Christianity today is that Christianity 
may and must save the world by manning the essential operations 
of the world with people actuated by the Christian spirit. It is 
today's orthodoxy that the ideal of the church must be to produce 
a dependable Christian for every station in life where a real man 
or woman is needed. 

This way of stating today's matter-of-fact version of the function 
of Christianity and of the church does not satisfy certain zealots 
within the church nor the critics without. Both zealots and 
critics assume that the church is a failure unless it is some sort 
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of a social dictator. The zealots blame the church very much 
as Satan tempted Jesus by his three appeals. The devil challenged 
the Son of God to authenticate himself by requisitioning miraculous 
support in violating God's natural laws. The zealots cannot be 
patient with the church for not having assumed dictatorship over 
all human affairs. The critics also jeer the church and proclaim 
its total uselessness, because it has not succeeded in assuming 
universal dictatorship. What zealots and critics alike demand is 
a physical and a spiritual impossibility. The church could not 
be a dictator if it would, nor could it be a dictator and at the same 
time Christian. The reality which I am presenting is that the 
church is bound to be a failure unless it is first and foremost not 
a master but a spiritual incubator. Its main business is to bring 
to life a Christian in every man and woman. Then it is the busi- 
ness of these Christians, as they arrive at all around maturity, to 
find their vocations and to live their Christian spirit into the voca- 
tions until, as the New Testament phrase has it, they "leaven the 
whole lump." 

This wide survey returns then to the further commonplace 
already implied that the elementary method of the church and of 
Christianity must be educational. There is the education of the 
school which operates primarily upon the head. There is the 
education of the church which operates primarily upon conscience 
and heart. When we are much wiser and much more Christian 
than we are now, we shall understand that each of these phases 
of education is abortive in the degree in which it is isolated from 
the other. For our present purposes, we may take so much for 
granted without further discussion. 

Since the indicated method of the church is necessarily educa- 
tional, the unalterable conditions of all education fix the powers 
and limitations of the church, whether toward industry or toward 
any other concrete interest. All that I have said makes for the 
conclusion that the actual problem which it is timely to consider 
in the present connection might be indicated by the title, The educa- 
tional aspects of the present responsibility of Christians toward industry. 

Between 1914 and 1918 the most obvious and constant urge 
of the Christian spirit, the most timely duty of the church, was 
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to visualize the attitude which Christians ought to take toward 
the war. The more elementary and constant duties were not 
ignored, and ought not to have been, but the problem of peculiar 
importance was how to be the best Christians possible in the excep- 
tional condition of the world at large at that particular time. 
Since the armistice, the main problem of the Western nations 
has shifted. The central human question now, and probably for 
generations to come, is, What is right, and how may we realize the 
right in economic relations ? Even in the countries which are least 
pacified and between the countries that are trying to organize 
stable peace, this demand for economic justice is the pivot of all 
the rest. Since this fundamental question of economic justice 
has taken possession of the big world, the direction of religious 
dynamics must and should change accordingly. So long as any 
of us are likely to live, the church will be unable to get ahead very 
much, or even to hold its own, if it is content to ply children and 
adults with the same details of educational stimulus which were 
in order two thousand years ago or even six years ago. At the 
opening of the Christian Era the big need of Israel and Palestine 
was escape from the moral dungeon of Phariseeism and arrival at 
glimmerings of spiritual light. In principle that was the crisis of 
the whole Roman world. The New Testament is a two-thirds 
closed book to us if we do not know how to read it as a reflex of 
the wonderful struggle between primitive Christianity and pre- 
vailing obscuration. On the other hand, over and over again 
Christianity has been turned into a two-thirds closed book because 
its authorities have tried to identify Christianity with a taking of 
sides upon intellectual and moral issues that had been dead for cen- 
turies. Never since the death of Saint Paul has the world looked 
to itself quite as it did to most of the people to whom the bulk 
of the New Testament was addressed. The like is true of any two 
later theological eras. One of the most tragic failures in the history 
of the human race has been the persistent fatuity of Christian 
leaders all through the intervening ages in the hallucination that 
men must first be compelled to look at life as the dupes of both 
Jewish and pagan Phariseeism did in the first century, before they 
can be converted into Christians. 
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Then from Constantine to the Constitution of the United States 
Christianity was mostly owned and operated by the politicians. 
Whether the politicians wore crowns or tiaras, chain armor or cas- 
socks, the essentials were the same. Theologies were often so many 
campaign books in support of the party in power or one fighting to 
take over power. The spark of the spirit of Christ that kept aglow 
through these centuries was a forlorn hope for the revolutionary 
truth that Christianity is a private right, not a state monopoly. 
Yet during the fifteen centuries in which this truth was muzzled 
the Christian teachers mostly played into the hands of the poli- 
ticians. They did this either directly and willingly or indirectly 
and unconsciously, by equivocating about the timely matter, and 
by trying to interest their contemporaries in rudiments so obvious 
that Paul, it would seem, might have settled them once for all at 
the feet of Gamaliel. But now we have entered a historical stage 
which pivots upon a problem in essentials as old as Cain and Abel, 
but brand new in particular. 

Herewith I come to the application of all this introduction to 
the religio-economic situation. For a period which cannot be 
measured in advance the moral center of social struggle in America 
must be the implicit question: Is Christianity in a perpetual offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the kind of property which is today 
dominant ? The two big distinct questions, What is Christianity ? 
and What is property ? have been thrown into the social calculating 
machine together. No matter who likes it or who dislikes it, the 
answers that will pass current in the era that we have entered will 
be ground out together in the life of the generations now to come. 

Both Christianity at large and each local church and minister 
will face peculiar phases of the tasks of adjustment to this latest 
variation of the world's need. Both in general and in the con- 
crete the Christian demand is for a Christianity able to vitalize 
economic righteousness. If one ventured to speculate as to how 
the methods of particular local churches and of particular ministers 
will be changed to meet this demand, one might easily lose one's 
self in theory about details. I shall venture into no such labyrinth, 
but I shall refer in conclusion to the larger strategy of the present 
Christian campaign. 
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The one outstanding fact which to my mind marks an incal- 
culable difference between the Christian situation of today and 
that of any earlier day is that the mechanism for exchange and 
aggregation and direction of Christian impulse is far more sensitive, 
far more penetrating, far more pervasive, far more comprehensive, 
than it has ever been before. We have been taught to think of 
the Roman Catholic church as the most successful unifying organi- 
zation in history. Relatively, yes. As contrasted with the decen- 
tralization of Protestantism, the Roman Catholic church is a 
stupendously efficient machine. We have been taught that this 
machine was operating at its maximum during that brief interlude 
in the drama of the Holy Roman Empire in which there was the 
least doubt that the pope ranked first, the emperor second. Yet up 
to the twentieth century no Roman pontiff, not even Hildebrand 
nor Innocent, commanded means of instant and circumstantial 
intercourse with the churches of Europe equal to those today 
at the service of every intelligent Christian in the United States 
about every part of the world. I am not thinking merely of the 
commercial organizations for gathering and distributing news. If 
an Anglican bishop in Africa or a Baptist missionary in Asia says 
or does something out of the ordinary today, it will be talked about 
tomorrow at ten million breakfast tables all over the world, and 
the day following it may divide a church council or a national 
denominational convention. I mean far more than that. The 
expansion of the world's system of communication has done no 
more in proportion for business, and government, and general 
intelligence than it has to develop a common Christian conscious- 
ness. But it will not be long before all Christendom will be aware 
that it has equipped itself with a new power to which this com- 
mercial agency is auxiliary. Ever since Christendom ceased to 
be one, the dream of reunion has had a place among Christian 
impulses. In recent years the phrases " Christian unity," "federa- 
tion of churches," "interdenominational comity," and the like 
have been slogans for more or less definite and determined move- 
ments. But there is a social solidarity of which organization is less 
a cause than a product. Following unexampled co-operations 
during the war, the great mass of the Protestant denomina- 
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tions in the United States found themselves overnight falling 
into line behind leadership which was projecting Christian opera- 
tions on a larger scale than the most audacious prophecy had 
imagined since the Apocalypse. These operations were not mere 
longings and wishes. They were a hundred times more definite 
and practical than American plans were for a waterway between 
the two oceans, when the United States took over the assets of 
France at Panama. These plans were made by representatives 
of many different denominations in consultation with one another 
and assisting one another. They involved surveys of conditions 
and needs challenging Christians from the doors of local churches 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. These needs were reviewed 
not merely by professional Christian workers, but by commissions 
of men and women to whose self-interest the facts meant nothing 
more nor less than large sight drafts upon their time and labor 
and wealth. The heart of the question before these awakened 
Christians was: What has the world a right to demand of American 
Protestant Christianity during the coming five years ? The answer 
was worked out in more business-like budgets for the several 
denominational groups than the Congress of the United States 
has ever been able to adopt for the operations of our government 
for a single year. Summed up in terms of money, the answer was 
that the world, near and far, may fairly and rightfully demand of 
American Protestant Christians during the next five years the 
wise use of one thousand, three hundred million dollars. Today 
American Protestants are united as they never were before, for 
any reason, in assessing and collecting of themselves that incon- 
ceivable sum, and in guaranteeing its conscientious use. 

But this fact in itself is not the main thing. Beyond all that, 
in the process of searching out this task and laying it upon them- 
selves as their plain duty, American Christians have unwittingly 
acquired a mental and moral unity which is equipment for still 
more tremendous responsibility, and it is assurance of an output 
of personality, touched by the spirit of Christ, more lavish and 
more precious than the dedications of money. Structurally 
American Christians are scarcely more united than they were in 
1914. Functionally they have been born again; and that not 
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merely in principle but in power. Christians in America have a 
consciousness of capacity which they never had before. They find 
themselves thinking like thoughts, holding like standards, reaching 
like decisions upon matters which look to most of them vastly 
more vital than any of the things which divided their ancestors 
generations or centuries ago. This change is bound to be intensi- 
fied as the "world-wide movement" progresses. Through the 
commercial system of communication, plus the developed denomi- 
national organizations, with the supplementary system of the 
denominational press, not merely itemized information, but the 
wide views, the general conclusions, the composite resolutions 
about Christian strategy can be presented almost simultaneously 
to all Christian America. 

I am reminded that I promised not to predict. From this 
outlook it is hard to keep the promise. I will, however; but one 
more step in exposition remains without trespassing upon prophecy. 
What does all this mean for the relations of awakened and equipped 
American Christians to the unsolved problems of economic justice ? 

I have spoken at length of the outstanding fact of promise in 
American Christianity. I will speak very briefly with equal free- 
dom of a parallel fact, not promising but ominous. 

In all the consultations which have resulted in the program to 
which I have referred, and in the whole spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation which is greater than the program, one note that 
should be decisive has been repeated many times, but it has been 
effectively muffled. As I have said, of late there has been no 
lack of Christian declaration that Christianity, whether churched 
or unchurched, must make the cause of economic justice its own. 
Yet evidence is still lacking that the leading laymen in the Ameri- 
can churches are willing to throw their influence in favor of recog- 
nizing the problem of economic justice as the chief spiritual issue 
of our period. It remains to be seen whether the balance of power 
will apply the full force of organized Christianity to investigation 
and settlement of that problem. 

This situation is the more sinister because of the very advantage 
of the Christian position today over that which it has ever occupied 
before. Christians are more miscellaneously in the world, and of 
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the world, than they have ever been. Christians are relatively 
much better able than they have ever been to know the world. 
Christians cannot be excused on the ground of inability to under- 
stand the tides of the world's affairs. If the Christian laymen of 
America should in effect take the position that economic justice 
is no pressing business of organized Christians, that attitude would 
amount to another betrayal of our Lord with a kiss. 

The very fact that American Christianity today has the use 
of the most capable mechanism ever within human control for 
registering the heart beats of humanity, and for checking up the 
thoughts of humanity, lays upon American Christians the most 
authentic duty ever chartered. Our extraordinary resources are 
our unique commission to recognize our responsibility in the big 
moral problem that distinguishes our time. 

I want to avoid stating that problem in any terms which might 
imply a snap judgment about the solution of the problem. On the 
other hand, I should be a traitor to my generation if I failed to 
voice my belief as clearly as I can. It seems evident to me that 
not only Russians but Americans are already in the process of 
mobilization for a more radical "irrepressible conflict" than the 
impending issue for which that phrase was coined before our civil 
war. At one extreme of our American economic and religious 
thinking are the comparatively few whose social unrest can express 
itself in no more intelligent creed than Proudhon's barbarism, "All 
property is robbery." At the other extreme are men whose 
attitude involves a thousand fold greater menace to present and 
future public welfare, men who, many of them unconsciously, 
are parts of a malign economic and political and social connivance 
to outlaw everyone who believes that there is anything whatever 
at fault with our present property system. Between these two 
extremes the great majority are trying to find their way out of 
different degrees of partial consciousness that something is wrong 
with our present property system. Middle class Americans today 
are rapidly reaching the conclusion that the typical good man for 
our time is contrasted with the bad man of our era by his will to 
do his part toward finding out what this property wrong is and how 
it may be righted. 
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American Christianity is equipped as never before for dedsive 
action in the economic drama now unfolding. Christianity cannot 
be a neutral. Christianity cannot be a noncombatant. In spite 
of itself, whether it will or no, Christianity must give aid and 
comfort to one or the other of the belligerents. The struggle is 
already on. It will never be called off until its causes are removed. 
The inevitable conflict in its present stage is between the men who 
are for and those who are against critical examination of the 
entire foundation and superstructure of existing property rights. 

Every mentally and morally adult American knows that the 
surest progress will be made toward the settlement of this conflict 
if it is kept within the limits of our established law and order. 
There is a tendency in human affairs which closely resembles the 
physical law that action and reaction are equal. Indeed, in human 
affairs violence generates a power of continuance which gives it 
an endurance beyond that of physical law detached from human 
will. So long as men depend upon violence in place of reason to 
establish their rights, instead of setting up a reign of right they 
consign themselves to a perpetual reciprocating motion of wrong, 
and for long periods it may be even cumulative and accelerated 
motion. On the other hand, the only fair prospect of confining 
the present conflict within the limits of established law and order 
will appear when we are sure that all the resources of our law and 
order are to be used in promotion of the democratic inquiry as 
to what our next type of law and order ought to be. Whoever 
fails to see this is blind as the Czar and the Kaiser and yesterday's 
counter-revolutionists in Berlin. 

The irrefutable bad of the Russian revolution, the central 
reason why every just man who is also clear headed hates it, is 
that essentially it is no revolution at all. It is simply a transfer of 
that old guilty dominance of the Czar to the even more guilty 
hands of Lenin. There was a certain palliation of the Czar's guilt 
in the fact that it was not wholly his own. It was thrust on him. 
He was born with it bound to him. But Lenin violently usurped 
it. The tragedy of Russia was and is the absence of a middle 
class able and willing to create a real revolution by abolishing all 
dictatorship and introducing a regime of justice to all interests. 
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What needs to be revolutionized in Russia is dominance of anybody 
by anybody. What needs to be substituted more than ever is a 
start toward a genuine community spirit — everybody trying to 
accommodate himself to everybody. 

There is closer likeness than we have admitted between the 
essentials of the Russian situation and the present economic crisis 
in America. The property system of each civilized country, our 
own for example, may be described as a fabric of devices to serve 
everybody's need of protection against the selfishness of every- 
body else. Since 1800, and virtually since 1870, Americans have 
added to their property system corporate property. Unquestion- 
ably this modern improvement adds enormously to both the 
efficiency and the security of the economic operations which it 
serves. At the same time this device of corporations operates 
immeasurably to stimulate and to endow the very selfishness 
against which property should be a protection. In one aspect a 
corporation is a deathless superpersonal selfishness vested by the 
state with superpersonal powers. This monster is commissioned 
by the state to exercise its superpersonal powers within the society 
of plain persons. Thus we have unconsciously converted our 
property system from a protection of similar natural persons 
against one another, into a licensing system of supernatural persons 
to carry on their superpersonal operations within the territory of 
mere natural persons. The invention is not, and cannot come to, 
good, unless the society of plain persons can either endow corpora- 
tions with souls, with souls' liabilities, or create and operate in 
its own interest an adequate superpersonal control of the super- 
personal enginery of corporations. So far as the desideratum of 
equal rights is concerned, our corporation-dominated property 
system is to the property system of the pre-corporation centuries 
as the extemporized dictatorship of Lenin is to the traditional 
dictatorship of the Romanoffs. 

No decision more pregnant with consequences has ever trembled 
in the balance of the ages than this central issue, not for America 
alone, but virtually for all Christendom, namely, Will the present 
trustees of Jesus Christ in America for another era abandon the 
real world to its fate; will they again prostitute Christianity to 
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the service of a philosophically begotten, theologically conceived, 
traditionally propagated pietism, adapted only to a fictitious moral 
order; or will the Christians of today at last recognize their calling 
to make the world Christian? Will the awakened and equipped 
Christian manhood and womanhood of the United States frankly 
and full-heartedly accept the mandate to carry Christianity, with 
all it may involve, into settlement of those issues of economic 
righteousness which stand between our generation and the Kingdom 
of God? This is not a rhetorically fabricated dilemma. It is 
the terrific question of questions which is actually getting its 
answer from those laymen who hold the balance of power in today's 
organizations of American Protestant Christianity. 

I have tried to make this analysis not an appeal, but a staking- 
out of points of departure for more survey. But is not this 
provisional survey also an irresistible appeal ? Can Christian con- 
sciousness face this outlook and not open a new crusade? The 
world-situation never more plainly needed Christianity. Chris- 
tianity never more plainly suited the world's need. In this latest 
crisis Christians will again be known by their works. 



